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The  writer  has  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  great  advantages  of  the 
system  of  "  Visible  Speech,"  or  phonetic 
writing,  of  A.MelvilleBell,  Professor  of  Vocal 
Physiology,  as  a  means  of  communicating 
Articulation  to  deaf  mutes ;  based  not  upon 
sound,  but  upon  the  physiological  actions  of 
the  vocal  organs,  and  is  desirous  of  inter- 
esting the  physicians  of  the  United  States 
in  its  adoption  by  all  the  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in  this  country. 

In  the  author's  work  on  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,*  he  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  his- 
tory, progress,  method,  and  present  condi- 
tion of  this  subject  up  to  the  date  of  publi- 
cation, in  which  are  set  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  the  systems  of  symbols  and  manual 
alphabet  of  the  "Abb6  de  rEp6e,"of  France, 
and  of  articulation  and  imitation  of  "  Hein- 
icke,"  of  Germany.  Andyetourcongenitally 
mute  fellow-beings,  who  possess  sight  and 
the  power  to  make  sounds,  want  something 
more  than  is  yet  taught  them,  except  in  a 
very  few  institutions,  so  as  to  be  able  to  mix 
with  the  world  either  for  pleasure  or  profit. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  a  new,  visible, 
and  gymnastic  treatment.  It  will  be  said 
that  this  has  been  already  accomplished, 
and  we  have  given  some  most  interesting 
examples  in  our  work,  but  it  has  been  done 
only  at  an  immense  cost  of  time  and  money ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  outlay,  only  here 
and  there  can  we  find  one  who  can  talk 
without  its  being  painful  in  the  extreme  to 
hear.  The  congenital  mutes,  by  the  old 
method,  cannot  vary  the  pitch  of  the  voice ; 
and  even  the  semi-mutes  have  no  power  to 
produce  modulation.   For  example,  we  have 
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known  instances  where  the  attempt  to  speak 
alarmed  the  listeners,  and  a  desire  was  at 
once  expressed  in  writing  that  the  effort 
should  not  be  made  again.  It  has  been  so 
also  with  persons  shopping,  that  they  would 
have  to  select  certain  individuals  to  wait 
upon  them,  no  others  being  able  to  under- 
stand them,  although  the  deaf  mute  was 
very  proud  of  the  amount  of  speaking  power 
he  possessed. 

We  would  not  disparage  signs,  far  be  it 
from  us,  for  it  was  one  of  heaven's  best  gifts 
to  the  "Deaf  and  Dumb,"  when  God  put 
into  the  heart  of  the  good  '«Abb6"  to  devise 
his  alphabet.  It  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  all  nations  of  the  world,  for  with 
these  signs  communication  can  be  made 
even  with  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japa- 
nese. Still,  with  this  knowledge,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  isolated  from  the  world  and 
society  in  general.  When  out  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  they  were  taught,  they  are 
unable  to  hold  converse  except  with  a  com- 
paratively limited  number  of  persons. 

What  the  deaf  mute  wants  is  to  speak, 
and  can  he  learn  tb  do  this?  He  can,  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  mental  labor,  and 
cost  in  both  time  and  money.  We  feel  that 
it  can  be  accomplished,  as  deaf  mutes  pos- 
sess the  main  factor  of  voice,  a  perfect 
larynx,  for  this  is  the  essential  organ  for  the 
production  of  human  speech.  1.  There  must 
exist  vocal  chords  forming  a  part  of  this 
larynx.  2.  The  power  of  causing  parallel- 
ism of  the  edges  of  these  chords ;  without 
which  they  will  not  vibrate  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  a  vocal  sound.  In  a  few  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  this  is  defective  in  its  or- 
ganic formation  at  or  before  birth,  so  that 
parallelism  cannot  be  accomplished;  and,, 
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therefore,  no  sound  is  produced.    In  the 
laryngoscopic  examination  of  deaf  mute 
children   from   eight   to   fourteen  years, 
motion  of  the  muscles  which  open  and  close 
the  glottis  existed  in  over  ninety  per  cent., 
and  a  certain  amount  of  power  of  vibration 
of  the  chords,    3.  There  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  with- 
out which  they  will  not  vibrate  rapidly 
enough  to  produce  certain  sounds.  This 
condition  of  relaxation  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  catarrhal  disease,  or  by  overstrain- 
ing the  parts,  not  only  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  in  individuals  possessing  normal 
hearing.    They  can  also  have  a  defective 
voice  from  paralysis,  tumors,  ulcers,  etc.,  of 
their  chords,  conditions  which  can  be  over- 
come by  removal  with  instruments  and 
other  appropriate  treatment.    4.  There  must 
also  be  a  sufficient  current  of  air  between 
these  paralleled  edges  of  the  vocal  chords  to 
cause  them  to  vibrate.    This  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cise, so  that  the  muscular  structures  of  the 
larynx  or  the  muscles  be  so  disposed  as  to 
pull  the  chords  together  or  away  from  one 
another.   One  set  of  these  muscles  is  termed 
thyroid,  which  tend  to  pull  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage up  when  it  has  been  depressed  by  the 
crico-thyroid  muscles ;  another  set  is  the 
posterior  arytenoid,  which  contract  and 
bring  the  hinder  parts  of  the  vocal  chords 
together  and  make  their  edges  parallel.  The 
expiratory  or  chest  muscles  are  now  em- 
ployed to  force  air  from  the  chest  through 
the  larynx,  and  a  musical  note,  the  vowel, 
is  produced.   Now  this  musical  note  will  be 
low  and  harsh  if  the  vocal  chords  are  re- 
laxed or  diseased,  or  do  not  act  smoothly 
from  want  of  use  ;  or  shrill  and  high  if  the 
vocal  chords  are  too  tense.    This  difference 
in  want  of  tune  you  may  have  noticed  in 
the  sounds  that  proceed  from  a  violin  or 
guitar  string,  if  one  part  is  relaxed  and 
another  too  much  tightened.    The  range  of 
any  voice  depends  upon  the  diflference  of 
tension  which  can  be  given  to  the  vocal 
chords  in  these  two  positions.    The  quality 
of  a  voice,  treble,  base,  tenor,  etc.,  on  the 
other  hand,  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
the  particular  larynx,  the  primitive  length 
of  its  vocal  chords,  and  their  elasticity,  etc. 

Speech  is  voice  modulated  by  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  lips  ;  this  modulation  of  the 
voice  into  speech  is  effected  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  lip, 
nose,  and  throat,  by  the  action  of  the  mus- 


cles which  move  the  walls  of  these  parts. 
This  is  not  to  be  taught  simply  by  imitation, 
as  in  the  old  method,  but  the  pupil  is  made 
to  comprehend  the  use  of  every  portion  of 
the  vocal  apparatus  by  making  sounds  be- 
fore attempting  to  speak  words;  and  the 
new  alphabet  of  Mr.  Bell  is  one  which  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  purpose.  By  the 
old  method,  the  child  had  simply  the  lips 
of  the  teacher  to  study  ;  no  proper  alphabet 
or  illustrations  on  the  blackboard  to  assist 
him  in  the  form  in  which  the  lips,  tongue, 
etc.,  were  to  be  placed;  so  that  hundreds  of 
sounds  which  a  child  could  not  obtain  by 
the  imitation  method  alone,  have  been  ac- 
complished by  means  of  visible  speech.  A 
bright  adult  deaf  mute,  by  this  method,  has 
been  able  to  acquire  most  of  the  sounds  of 
the  English  language  in  ten  lessons. 

In  1869  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
communicate  a  knowledge  of  "Bell's  sym- 
bols" to  deaf  mutes  in  a  private  establish- 
ment in  London,  conducted  by  Miss  Hull. 
No  difficulty  was  found  in  giving  the  idea 
to  four  children,  the  eldest  about  twelve 
and  the  youngest  seven  years  of  age,  and 
nearly  all  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language  were  obtained  from  them 
in  a  few  days. 

Lectures  were  then  given  in  various  towns 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  system,  and  it 
was  introduced  into  several  institutions. 
Professor  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  President  of 
the  College  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Washing- 
ton, thus  expresses  himself  in  regard  to 
visible  speech:  "Use  has  Jbeen  made  of 
this  system  with  gratifying  results.  It 
has  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  this 
department  of  deaf  mute  instruction." 

In  the  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  established  in 
every  large  city,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  son  of  Prof. 
Bell,  taught  the  pupils  by  his  father's 
method  for  six  weeks,  also  instructing  the 
teachers  in  the  theory  of  the  system.  Of  " 
the  results  of  this  experiment,  the  following 
extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  him  will 
show  the  good  results  obtained.  The  com- 
mittee say  : — 

"  The  system  of  visible  speech  introduced 
by  you  has  given  the  teachers  an  instru- 
ment of  incalculable  value  in  teaching  deaf 
mutes  (congenital  as  well  as  others)  to 
articulate  clearly  and  correctly." 

Miss  Fuller,  the  Principal,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing opinion : — 
"  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  I  have 
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found  *  visible  speech'  of  the  greatest  as- 
sistance." 

The  consonants  b,  d,  and  g,  which  are  the 
most  difficult  to  obtain  by  imitation,  are,  by 
means  of  the  symbols,  produced  with  great 
ease  and  accuracy  ;  and  the  consonant  com- 
binations, such  as  ct,  ks,  nd,  etc.,  which 
were  often  very  faulty,  are,  by  this  system, 
acquired  perfectly.  In  teaching  vowels  it  is 
of  especial  value.  The  visible  speech  sym- 
bols make  the  child  conscious  of  the  correct 
position  of  the  mouth  for  producing  these 
sounds.  Hitherto  such  elements  have  been 
our  greatest  difficulties.  I  have  been  able 
to  correct,  in  several  cases,  very  imperfect 
sounds  which  had  baffled  all  attempts  under 
the  old  system  of  imitation.  The  superin- 
tendent,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  thus  in- 
dorses what  has  already  been  stated  : — 

"Heretofore,  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  in 
artificial  articulation  has  been  wholly  imi- 
tative and  empirical ;  and  although  the  sys- 
tem is  extensively  employed,  it  has  pro- 
duced useful  results  only  at  the  expense  of 
incredible  labor  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  You  have,  by  your 
experiment  in  our  school,  proved  the  practi- 
cability of  producing  in  congenital  deaf 
mutes,  perfect  articulation,  with  vastly  less 
labor  than  has  been  required  to  produce 
only  imperfect  articulation.  What  is  still 
more  wonderful,  if  possible,  you  have  suc- 
ceeded in  enabling  deaf  mute  pupils  to 
modulate  the  voice,  by  giving  a  higher  and  a 
lower  pitch,  and  upward  and  downward  and 
circumflex  inflections."  The  system*  does 
not,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bell,  interfere  with  any 
existing  plan  of  education.  Visible  speech 
takes  no  part  in  the  contest  between  articu- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  and  signs  and 
manual  alphabets  on  the  other.  Here  is  a 
means  by  which  you  can  obtain  perfect  ar- 
ticulation for  deaf  mutes;  make  what  use  of 
it  you  choose. 

He  places  it  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher 
with  general  directions  how  to  use  it. 

"Visible  speech"  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  lip-reading.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  in  schools  where,  lip-reading  is 
employed  the  symbols  will  materially  as- 
sist the  pupils  by  showing  them  what  to  look 

*  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Visi- 
ble Speecb,  by  A.  Graham  Bell,  January,  1873,  p.  1, 
to  whom  the  wi'iter  is  indebted  for  the  illustra- 
tions and  the  facts  contained  in  these  papers  in 
reference  to  his  father's  method.  (A.  Melville  Bell, 
Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology,  and  author  of  a  new 
species  of  phonetic  writing.) 


for  in  the  mouths  of  hearing  persons;  but 
this  is  apart  from  its  greater  sphere  of  use- 
fulness, as  a  means  of  communicating  articu- 
lation. 

"  Visible  speech"  does  not  profess  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  modulate  their  voices ;  it 
deals  with  articulation  pure  and  simple ; 
yet  deaf  mutes  may  be  taught  to  modulate 
their  voices,  and  to  read  with  expression  by 
means  of  visible  speech,  which  aims  at  rep- 
resenting pictorially  the  changes  of  the 
voice  in  regard  to  force,  duration,  and  pitch. 
This  system  constitutes  an  elocutionary,  and 
in  its  fullest  development  a  musical  nota- 
tion, accomplishing  for  the  throat  what  visi- 
ble speech  does  for  the  mouth. 

We  all  know  that  most  of  the  deaf  mutes 
give,  on  the  play  ground  and  elsewhere,  per- 
fectly natural  inflections ;  they  laugh  and 
cry  like  other  children,  except  in  a  height- 
ened pitch.  The  problem  is  to  make  them 
conscious  of  the  movements  of  their  voices. 
Experiments  which  the  writer  has  wit- 
nessed within  a  few  weeks  in  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum,  Hartford,  prove  that  this  can 
be  done,  (For  this  opportunity  we  are  in- 
debted to  Prof.  Stone  and  his  assistant,  Miss 
Sweet). 

Before  commencing  to  teach  a  class  of 
deaf  mutes  in  articulation,  each  one  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  physician  of 
the  institution,  both  the  external  and  mid- 
dle portions  of  the  ear,  by  means  of  the  aural 
speculuhi,  with  bright  light.  Also  auscul- 
tation of  the  middle  and  internal  ear  by  the 
double  stethoscope.  Rhinoscopy  should  also 
be  employed  ;  which  is  the  inspection  of  the 
posterior  region  of  the  nares  by  reflected 
light.  A  mouth  mirror  is  to  be  ijlaced  be- 
neath and  behind  the  soft  palate  and  uvula, 
with  its  reflectory  surface  looking  upwards 
and  forwards,  so  as  to  inspect  the  posterior 
opening  of  the  nasal  passage.  Eustachian 
tube,  etc.  This  same  apparatus  can  be  em- 
ployed to  examine  the  throat  by  means  of 
an  image  of  the  parts  reflected  upon  a  small 
mirror  placed  within  the  pharynx,  with  its 
reflecting  surface  turned  downwards,  the 
ray  of  light  being  received  on  the  mirror 
from  the  sun  or  artificial  light.  To  examine 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  nose,  a  bright 
reflected  light  is  required,  and  Kramer's  bi- 
valve ear  speculum  answers  the  purpose  very 
well.  A  careful  certificate  should  then  be 
made  out,  of  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and 
each  case  should  be  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  found ;  also  the  mental  condition, 
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or  fitness  to  undergo  the  brain  labor  neces- 
sary to  acquire  the  English  language  in  all 
its  fullness.  In  this  way  it  would  save  the 
teacher  the  unpleasant  duty  of  attempting 
to  teach  the  pupil  for  a  time,  and  then  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  defective,  and  un- 
able to  go  on  with  this  form  of  study.  A 
painful  instance  of  this  kind  we  recently 
noticed  on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  institutions. 


Mode  of  Communicating  Visible  Speech 
TO  Deaf  Mutes. 

"  The  elementary  symbols  are  pictorial  of 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  of  their  modes  of 
action.  As  the  various  organs  of  speech  are 
disposed  in  forming  any  particular  sound, 
the  corresponding  symbols  are  put  together 
to  build  up  a  compound  character  indicative 
of  the  position  of  the  mouth.  This  com- 
pound character  most  truly  represents  the 
sound  intended,  because  no  person  can  put 
his  mouth  into  the"  position  indicated  with- 
out producing  it. 

"  The  symbols  have  to  be  successfully  ex- 
plained to  deaf  mutes  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  outline  of  a  face  turned  toward  the 
right  is  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  (see 
Fig.  1),  and  a  representation  of  the  inside 

Fig.i 
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of  the  mouth  is  added.  The  pupil's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
diagram,  and  he  shows  his  appreciation  by 
touching  the  corresponding  portions  of  his 
own  face  or  mouth.  When  the  teacher 
points  to  the  arrow-head,  a  motion  of  the 
hand  is  made  to  suggest  that  it  means  "  air 
coming  out  of  the  mouth." 
"  Those  portions  of  the  face  represented  in 


I  the  illustration  by  dotted  lines  are  then 
I  erased  from  the  board,  and  attention  is 
directed  to  the  broken  remains  of  the  dia- 
gram. When  the  teacher  points  to  the  frag- 
mentary nose,  lip,  or  tongue,  etc.,  the  pupil 
touches  his  own  nose,  lip,  or  tongue. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  these  disjointed 
portions  of  the  diagram  are  the  Visible 
Speech  symbols  for  the  corresponding  parts 
of  the  mouth.  The  symbol  for  "  lip"  is  the 
outline  of  a  lip ;  that  for  the  point  of  the 
tongue  its  picture,  and  so  with  other  parts. 

"The  sign  for  the  lip  is  used  for  every  sound 
formed  by  the  lips  ;  so  with  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  the  top  or  "front"  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

"The  sign  for  the  throat  represents  a  mere 
chink  or  slit  in  the  throat,  and  is  pictorial 
of  the  vocalizing  condition  of  the  glottis. 
It  therefore  means  "voice." 

"The  sign  for  the  nose  is,  in  reality,  picto- 
rial of  the  uvula,  the  pendulous  extremity 
of  the  soft  palate.  When  the  soft  palate  is 
depressed,  the  breath  passes  up  beljind  it 
and  escapes  through  the  nostrils.  When  it 
is  raised,  the  communication  between  nose 
and  mouth  is  cut  off.  Hence  the  application 
of  a  symbol  originally  pictorial  of  the  soft 
palate  to  the  nose.  It  means  "air 
passing  through  the  nostrils." 
\  "  But  to  return  to  our  pupil.  He 

knows  nothing  of  the  deep  meaning 
underlying  these  symbols.    To  him 
V    the  strange  lines  upon  the  board  are 
^  only  the  remains  of  a  picture.  Fill- 
— -    ing  up  the  gaps,  in  imagination  he 
recognizes  the  crooked  line  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  nose,  the  curves  as  so  many 
parts  of  the  mouth,  and  the  straight 
line  as  the  throat. 

The  next  step  is  to  isolate  the  sym- 
bols, so  that  our  deaf-mute  shall  re- 
cognize them  independently  of  their 
position  in  the  diagram.  They  are 
accordingly  written  in  one  line  be- 
low the  fragmentary  picture. 

The  crooked  character  is  shown,  by 
reference  to  the  face  above,  to  be  the 
same  as  the  nose;  the  straight  line,  the 
throat;  and  the  curves,  the  various  parts  of 
the  mouth. 

"  The  elementary  forms  are  then  built  up 
into  more  complex  shapes. 

"The  second  line  illustrates  the  junction  of 
the  curves  with  the  straight  line. 

"In  the  first  symbol  the  curve  is  seen  to  be 
the  under  lip,  and  the  straight  line  the 
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throat.  The  name  of  the  symbol  is  "lip- 
voice."  The  child  describes  it  by  pointing 
to  his  lip  and  then  to  his  throat. 

"The  third  line  shows  the  union  of  the  nose 
sign  with  the  various  curves ;  and  the  fourth 
exhibits  a  triple  combination,  viz  :  a  part  of 
the  mouth,  with  nose  and  voice  signs  added. 

"A  character  indicating  a  peculiar  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  is  next  introduced.  Ob- 
serve the  first  symbol  in  the  fifth  line.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  curve  is  symbolically 
shut  in  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  ends. 

Thus  a  straight  line  (made  thin  to  distin- 
guish it  from  "voice")  is  called  "shut." 
The  idea  is  conveyed  by  forcibly  closing  a 
book  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupil.  When- 
ever he  names  the  sign  he  imitates  this 
motion. 

"  The  fifth  line  exhibits  the  union  of  this 
symbol  with  the  various  curves.  The  first 
character  in  the  line,  named  "  lip-shut,"  is 
described  by  touching  the  under  lip,  and 
then  imitating  with  the  hands  the  closing 
of  a  book.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea 
of  the  directive  nature  of  the  symbols  begins 
to  dawn  upon  the  deaf-mute.  In  conducting 
classes  I  have  invariably  found  that  when 
this  point  has  been  reached,  at  least  one  of 
the  pupils  would  illustrate  the  symbol  by 
shutting  his  lips. 

"  The  characters  in  the  sixth  line  are  com- 
posed of  a  curve  and  the  signs  "shut,  voice." 

"  Those  in  the  seventh  contain  a  curve  and 
"shut,  nose;"  and  the  symbols  in  the  eighth 
line  are  analyzed  into  a  curve  and  "shut, 
voice,  nose." 
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"  The  broken  outline  of  the  face,  which  has 
been  retained  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory, 
is  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  describe  all  the  symbols  again. 

"  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  the 
names  of  the.symbols  are  given  in  a  tabular 
form,  using  the  initial  letter  of  the  words, 
shut,  voice,  nose,  lip,  point,  front,  back. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that,  though  at  the 
first  lesson  thirty-four  characters  have  been 
introduced,  the  memory  is  burdened  with 
only  four  forms,  viz :  a  curve  (turned  in  dif- 
ferent directions),  a  crooked  line,  a  thick, 
straight  line,  and  a  thin  one. 

"  Though  the  sounds  of  speech  may  be  in- 
finite in  variety,  they  are  all  formed  by  a 
limited  number  of  organs ;  and  they  can  all 
be  represented  by  the  combinations  of  ten 
elementary  symbols. 

"  The  name  of  a  sound-symbol  is  in  reality 
a  command  to  do  something  with  the  mouth. 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  first  character  in 
the  eighth  line  (see  illustration),  "lip,  shut, 
voice,  nose."  This  is,  in  effect,  a  direction 
to  shut  the  lips  and  pass  the  voice  through 
the  nose.  In  explaining  this  symbol  to  a 
deaf  mute,  one  of  his  hands  is  placed  upon 
the  teacher's  throat,  and  the  other  against 
the  nose.  If,  then,  the  teacher  makes  the 
sound  of  the  letter  M,  the  pupil  sees  that  the 
lips  are  shut,  and  feels  a  vibration  in  the 
throat  and  nose. 

"  The  symbols  in  fig,  3  represent  the  sounds 
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children  in  the  Boston  school : 

P  B  M 

T   D  N 

K  Q  NG. 
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"  All  one  can  say  concerning  the  Roman 
letters  is,  that  P  is  P,  B  B,  etc.  But  the 
symbols  tell  us  that  P  is  formed  by  shutting 
the  lips,  and  then  making  a  puff  of  air, 
while  for  B,  the  lips  are  to  be  shut  while  the 
voice  is  sounded,  and  then  a  puff  of  voice  is 
to  be  given,  etc. 

"The  characters  exhibit  to  the  eye  all  the 
relations  that  the  sounds  themselves  do  to 
the  ear;  and  the  organic  relations  are  just 
as  clearly  shown : 

As  P  is  to  B,  so  is  T  to  D,  and  K  to  G. 

As  B  is  to  M,  so  is  D  to  N,  and  G  to  NG. 

As  P  is  to  T,  so  is  B  to  D,  and  M  to  N. 

As  P  is  to  K,  so  is  B  to  G,  and  M  to  NG, 
etc.,  etc. 

"  P,  B,  and  M  have  the  "  lip"  and  "  shut" 
signs  in  common  ;  and  in  sounding  all,  the 
lips  are  shut.  . 

"  T,  D,  N,  agree  in  shutting  off  the  breath 
by  means  of  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  K, 
G,  NG,  in  the  closing  action  being  performed 
by  the  back  of  the  tongue. 

"  Furthermore,  the  sounds  P,  T,  K  (repre- 
sented by  the  same  symbol,  turned  in  dif- 
ferent directions),  are  made  by  the  same 
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organic  action  performed  at  different  parts 
of  the  mouth  ;  so  with  B,  D,  G,  and  M,  N, 
NG. 

"  When  a  deaf  mute  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  meaning  of  the  symbols,  he  is  re- 
quired to  sound  one  of  the  characters;  that 
is,  the  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  do  with  the 
mouth  what  the  symbol  directs. 

"The  pupil,  having  little  or  no  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  vocal  organs,  will 
probably  make  a  very  different  sound  from 
that  intended  ;  but  the  first  point  gained  is, 
that  he  makes  a  noise  of  some  kind.  What- 
ever it  happens  to  be,  whether  a  cough,  or  a 
growl,  or  a  sneeze(!),  it  can  be  written  sym- 
bolically. From  this  sound  as  a  starting- 
point,  others  can  be  developed  in  every  di- 
rection, until  all  the  English  elements  have 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  Bell  illustrates  this  by  a  case  that  actu- 
ally occurred. 

A  middle-aged  deaf  mute,  a  resident  of 
Boston,  was  studying  the  symbols. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  vibration 
of  the  throat  in  sounding  voice.  He  at- 
tempted to  imitate  this  by  a  peculiar  hawk- 
ing noise,  somewhat  as  if  he  were  coughing 
up  phlegm. 

After  repeating  the  sound  several  times, 
he  analyzed  the  representation  of  it  (see  fig. 
4),  and  thus  became  conscious  of  what  his 
mouth  was  doing.  In  forming  this  sound 
the  tongue  is  first  put  back  so  as  to  shut  off 
the  air  from  the  mouth.  The  breath  is  then 
forced  out  between  the  tongue  and  soft  pal- 
ate in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  uvula  vibra- 
ting. 

Upon  presenting  the  symbols  to  him, 
minus  the  "trill"  or  shake,  he  made  the 
sound  gently,  and  without  vibrating  the 
uvula.  What  he  gave  was,  in  reality,  an 
English  element  (K),  followed  by  the  Ger- 
man sound  of  ch. 

The  next  point  to  be  attained  was  to  sepa- 
rate these  elements,  so  as  to  have  the  English 
sound  on  one  side,  and  the  foreign  one  on 
the  other  The  first  element  of  his  sound 
was  accordingly  written  with  the  sign  for 
a  puff  of  breath  after  it.  He  gave  at  once 
the  letter  K.  The  German  ch  was  also  ob- 
tained at  sight  of  its  symbol. 

The  attempt  to  pronounce  K  with, voice 
produced  G  ;  and  NG  resulted  from  passing 
the  voice  through  the  nose. 

By  sounding  the  German  ch  with  the  lips 
nearly  closed  the  English  WH  was  obtained. 
W  was  given  by  adding  voice.    This  sound 
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may  be  considered,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
identical  with  the  vowel  oo  in  "pool." 
From  this  vowel  five  others  were  obtained 
by  merely  opening  the  mouth  very  gradu- 
ally. 

Thus,  from  the  original  hawking  noise, 
eleven  English  sounds  were  developed  by 
the  directive  power  of  the  symbols. 

This  method  of  leading  from  one  sound  to 
another  renders  the  acquisition  of  the  Eng- 
lish elements  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty; 
but  it  is  inapplicable  to  very  young  children. 
In  all  cases,  howevei',  mechanical  assistance 
will  accomplish  what  the  intellect  of  the 
child  is  unable  to  do.  The  symbols  inform 
the  teacher  of  the  correct  position  of  the 
organs  in  producing  any  sound.  By  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  ingenuity  the  child's  tongue  can 
be  pushed  into  the  required  position  by 
means  of  a  pencil  or  pen-holder. 

Mechanical  assistance  has  been  found  to 
be  so  absolutely  necessary  that  a  manipula- 
tor of  convenient  shape  has  been  constructed 
of  ivory. 

Suppose  we  fail  to  obtain  K  from  a  child ; 
a  sound  of  similar  formation,  but  further  for- 
ward in  the  mouth,  may  be  experimented 
upon.  We  shall  presume  our  pupil  can  pro- 
nounce T.  In  T,  the  shutting  action  is  per- 
formed by  the  point  of  the  tongue  ;  in  K,  by 
the  back  (see  tig.  3). 

If  the  teacher  holds  the  manipulator  so  as 
to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  tongue  from 
rising  except  the  hack,  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  say  T  will  produce  K. 
The  manipulator  is  at  once  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupil  himself,  and  the  experi- 
ment is  repeated.  A  mirror  held  before  his 
face  shows  him  the  position  of  his  tongue. 
It  invariably  follows  that  after  a  few  at- 
tempts the  child  is  enabled  to  pronounce  the 
sound  without  any  assistance  whatever. 

A  plan  for  the  development  of  sounds  by 
means  of  the  manipulator  has  been  devised. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  twenty- 
six  English  elements  can  be  forced  from  the 
one  sound  TH."* 

PLAN  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

"In  teaching  articulation  a  radical  diflfer- 
ence  must  be  made  at  the  outset  between  the 
semi-mute  and  the  deaf-mute  proper.  The 
former  has  already  learned  to  talk;  the  latter 
has  everything  to  learn. 

"  Our  object  should  be  to  keep  up  the  know- 
ledge of  spoken  language  possessed  by  the 

»  Op.  cit. 


semi-mute,  and  to  teach  him  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  new  words.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  symbols  of  Visible  Speech ; 
and  his  voice  may  be  prevented  from  be- 
coming monotonous  by  the  use  of  the  allied 
elocutionary  notation. 

"But  the  congenital  deaf-mute  (who  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  other  class)  has 
had  no  practice  in  the  use  of  his  vocal  or- 
gans ;  and  his  mouth  is  at  first  incapable  of 
using  the  language  of  hearing  persons.  The 
instrument  of  speech  must  be  mastered  like 
any  other  instrument,  by  slow  degrees. 

"  Hearing  children  (being  guided  only  by 
imitation)  require  five  or  six  years'  practice 
in  order  to  talk  correctly,  and  even  then  it 
is  astonishing  how  many  grow  up  with  de- 
fective articulation. 

"To  expect  the  congenital  deaf-mute  to  talk 
the  moment  he  has  mastered  the  elements 
of  speech  would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect a  child  to  play  one  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas  when  he  only  knew  the  notes  of  his 
piano.  He  must  have  long  and  patient 
practice  of  scales  and  exercises,  in  order  to 
obtain  command  over  his  instrument;  he 
must  have  oral  gymnastics,  as  a  preparation 
for  speech. 

"Should  anyone  try  the  experiment  of 
teaching  a  novice  in  music  to  play  a  sonata 
correctly,  we  may  predict  the  result.  Rapid 
passages  would  be  slurred  over,  and  many 
false  notes  be  given. 

"  The  difficulties  of  execution  would  cause 
the  performance  to  appear,  at  best,  labored 
and  mechanical,  and  the  pupil  would  proba- 
bly be  disheartened.  Should  there  be  any 
approach  toward  correct  playing,  it  could 
only  be  made  through  indomitable  perse- 
verance on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

"Analogy  reveals  the  cause  of  the  only  par- 
tial success  that  has  hitherto  attended  the 
efforts  to  teach  articulation  to  the  congenital 
deaf-mute.  The  attempt  to  make  him  utter 
words  and  sentences  from  the  very  outset  of 
his  education  can  only  be  productive  of  im- 
perfect articulation.  It  will  be  difficult,  and 
in  many  cases  impossible,  to  correct  after- 
wards the  defects  engendered  by  too  great 
anxiety  for  progress  on  the  part  of  his 
teacher. 

"  The  mouth  must  be  educated  to  produce 
sounds  before  the  difficulties  of  spoken  lan- 
guage can  be  successfully  grappled  with. 
By  means  of  the  symbols  the  elementary 
sounds  may  be  combined  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
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to  form  sensefoss  compounds  analogous  to 
syllables,  words,  and  sentences.  These  should 
be  uttered  at  first  very  slowly;  then,  by  de- 
grees, faster  and  faster,  until  the  power  of 
correct  and  rapid  utterance  has  been  at- 
tained. Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  it  be 
safe  to  introduce  articulation  with  sense  at- 
tached, 

Mr.  Bell  has  suggested  the  following  plan 
of  instruction,  which  is  suited  to  the  capa- 
bility of  the  very  youngest  beginner. 

The  imitative  faculty  of  the  child  should 
be  educated  to  the  utmost,  by  causing  him 
to  copy  the  motions  of  the  teacher's  mouth. 
Direct  him  to  make  his  tongue  hard  or  soft, 
round  or  spread  out  flat;  let  him  move  it 
'backward  and  forward,  up  and  down,  or  in 
any  way  the  fancy  of  the  teacher  may  dic- 
tate. 

English  sounds  may  be  obtained  by  imi- 
tation, and  associated  arbitrarily  with  their 
symbols. 

The  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  laborious  and  dishearten- 
ing elForts  to  obtain  by  imitation  what  will 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  acquired  after- 
wards. What  is  wanted  is  a  mere  founda- 
tion to  work  upon  in  the  future.  A  skillful 
teacher  will  not  confine  himself  to  English 
elements,  but  will  take  whatever  sound  the 
child  happens  to  make,  and  associate  that 
with  its  correct  symbol. 

The  sounds  obtained  are  to  be  practiced  in 
easy  monosyllabic  combinations,  until  they 
can  be  certainly  discriminated. 

When  the  child's  attention  is  capable  of 
being  fixed,  the  meaning  of  the  Visible 
Speech  symbols  may  be  explained  to  him. 
After  this,  he  must  describe  as  well  as  sound 
the  elements  mastered.  No  difficulty  will 
be  found  with  children  of  six  or  seven  years 
of  age. 

New  sounds  should  next  be  developed  by 
appealing  to  the  mind  through  the  analo- 
gies of  the  symbols,  and  by  forcing  the 
tongue  into  new  positions  by  means  of  the 
manipulator.  Thus  the  mind,  the  eye,  and 
the  sense  of  touch  in  the  pupil  co-operate 
with  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  teacher  to 
produce  sure  and  certain  results. 

No  articulation,  however  perfect,  will  be 
agreeable  unless  strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  accent  and  quantity  of  syllables,  and  to 
the  modulation  of  the  voice.  Mr.  Bell  has 
therefore  recommended  that  the  study  of 
rhythm,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  voice 


should  be  added  as  separate  branches  of 
education,  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  apart  from  the  present  subject  to 
enter  into  a  description  of  the  notation  for 
rhythm  and  modulation.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  a  rhythmical  exercise  may  be  written 
upon  the  board.  The  children  are  required, 
at  first,  to  clap  their  hands,  or  tap  their 
slates,  or  make  some  other  visible  motion, 
in  concert,  while  marching  round  the  room. 
The  rhythmical  repetition  of  a  syllable 
can  then  be  substituted  for  the  clapping  of 
the  hands,  the  pupils  marching  as  before. 
Finally,  the  marching  is  relinquished,  and 
the  teacher  beats  time  with  his  hand  in- 
stead. In  this  way  an  appreciation  of 
rhythm  is  developed  before  applying  it  to 
words.  Classes  can  be  exercised  with  regu- 
lar rhythm,  as  it  occurs  in  poetry,  and  indi- 
viduals with  the  irregular  rhythm  of  prose. 

In  regard  to  the  modulations  of  the  voice, 
all  deaf-mutes  can  be  trained  to  recognize  at 
least  five  indefinite  pitches.  These  may  be 
called,  "very  high,  high,  medium,  low, 
very  low."  By  gliding  from  one  to  another, 
inflections  can  be  produced.  When  these 
have  once  been  obtained,  we  may  seek  to 
associate  them  vfith  feelings. 

Suppose  the  word  "  farm"  to  be  uttered 
with  a  rising  inflection,  suggestive  of  interro- 
gation. Let  the  teacher  look  interrogatively. 
The  pupil  will  unconsciously  imbibe  the 
idea  that  the  word  "farm,"  with  such  a 
rise  of  the  voice,  is  equivalent  to  the  sen- 
tence, "Is  it  a  farm?"  So  with  other  in- 
flections. Modulations  of  the  voice,  expres- 
sive of  surprise,  sorrow,  anger,  etc.,  should 
have  their  meanings  visibly  apparent  in  the 
face  of  the  teacher.  ^ 

Mr.  Bell  looks  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  time  when  deaf  articulators  will  be 
taught  the  principles  of  elocution,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  read  and  speak  with  expression. 

The  following  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  plan  of  instruction  : 
"  I.  1.  Educate  the  imitative  faculty. 

2.  Obtain  sounds  by  imitation,  and  as- 
sociate them  arbitrarily  with  their 
symbols. 

II.  1.  Understand  the  symbols  of  Visible 
Speech,  and  describe  the  sounds 
obtained  by  imitation. 

2.  Utter  easy  monosyllables,  formed 
from  the  sounds  obtained  by  imi- 
tation. 

3.  Commence  the  study  of  rhythmical 
motions. 
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4.  Obtain  differences  of  pitch. 

III.  1.  Develop  the  remainder  of  the  Eng- 

lish alphabet  from  the  sounds  ob- 
tained by  imitation. 

2.  Give  oral  gymnastics,  with  mono- 

syllabic combinations  of  all  the 
sounds  perfectly  uttered. 

3.  Repeat  a  syllable  rhythmically. 

4.  Glide  from  pitch  to  pitch,  so  as  to 

obtain  as  great  a  variety  of  inflec- 
tions as  possible. 

IV.  1.  Practice  oral  gymnastics  with  poly- 

syllabic combinations,  giving  dif- 
ferences of  accent  and  quantity. 
2.  Repeat  a  monosyllable,  with  differ- 
ences of  accent  and  quantity,  and 
with  inflections  of  the  voice. 
V.  1.  Utter  polysyllables  containing  diffi- 
cult combinations  of  consonants. 

2.  Give  polysyllabic  combinations  ana- 

logous to  sentences,  attending  to 
accent,  quantity,  and  to  the  rnove- 
ments  of  the  voice. 

3.  Teach  the  spoken  names  of  familiar 

objects.  Seek  merely  to  form  a 
vocabulary. 

4.  Repeat  words  with  different  inflec- 

tions, so  as  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  expressiveness  of  the  various 
tones. 

VI.  Articulate  sentences  with  fluency  and 
distinctness,  attending  to  accent, 
quantity,  and  to  the  inflections  of 
the  voice."* 
During  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
1872,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell  introduced  his  father's 
system  of  "  visible  speech"  at  the  American 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, and,  on  June  22d,  his  report  was 
published,  addressed  to  Prof.   Stone,  the 
Principal,  in  which  he  makes  the  following 
statement. 

"  My  father's  system  is  now  in  practical 
operation  in  your  institution,  and  two  of 
your  teachers,  Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Julia 
Sweet,  are  qualified  to  carry  on  our  methods 
of  instruction.  The  full  results  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  cannot  be  known 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  May,  ten  pupils  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  speech,  and  twenty-four  semi- 
mutes,  have  been  under  instruction. 

"  JResults  with  semi- mutes. — 1.  These  pu- 
pils could  pronounce,  in  May,  533  English 
elements  ;  that  is,  they  had  retained  62  per 
cent,  of  the  sounds  acquired  before  they  be- 
came deaf.  2.  They  have  since  mastered  98 
sounds  by  means  of  visible  speech,  so  that 
73  per  cent,  of  the  English  elements  are  now 
correct.    3.  Several  of  the  pupils  had  very 
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disagreeable  voices.  In  every  ease  the  power 
has  been  gained  of  producing  natural  tones. 
4.  The  majority  of  the  semi-mutes  can  vary 
the  pitch  of  the  voice. 

"  Results  obtained  with  ten  pupils  who  had 
no  knowledge  of  speech. — 1.  86  of  the  Eng- 
lish sounds,  or  24  per  cent.,  were  obtained, 
in  May,  by  imitation.  2.  From  these 
sounds  189  others  have  been  developed  by 
visible  speech,  so  that  76  per  cent,  of  the 
English  elements  are  now  correct.  3.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  semi-mutes,  all  who  have 
had  disagreeable  voices  have  now  the  power 
of  producing  natural  tones.  4.  All  can  vary 
the  pitch  of  the  voice.  5.  Two  young  ladies 
can  produce  natural  inflections.  6.  Al- 
though it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that 
these  pupils  should  have  acquired,  in  seven 
weeks,  sufficient  power  over  the  instrument 
of  speech  to  articulate  sentences  correctly, 
yet  seven  of  them  have  succeeded  in  an  aston- 
ishing degree.  The  remaining  three  pupils 
have  progressed  as  satisfactorily  as  the  others 
in  paastering  the  elementary  sounds.  Two  of 
them  succeeded  in  articulating  sentences,  but 
in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  third  has  been 
absent  for  some  time.  The  progress  of  all 
these  pupils,  although  they  have  been 
taught  by  four  persons,  has  been  so  similar, 
as  to  show  that  success  depends  more  upon 
the  system  than  the  teacher. 

"  At  the  exhibition  the  following  sentences 
were  uttered  by  these  pupils  almost  as  per- 
fectly as  if  they  had  possessed  hearing.  '  I 
want  to  talk,'  spoken  by  Miss  Tait;  '  How 
do  you  do  ?'  by  Miss  Bailey  ;  '  I  love  papa 
and  mamma,'  by  Master  Clark;  'I  want 
some  water,'  by  Master  Bigelow ; '  I  want  to 
go  home,'  by  Master  Fenner  ;  '  The  beef  is 
tough,'  by  Miss  Chaffin  ;  '  I  am  deaf  but  not 
dumb,'  by  Miss  Whiting.  Miss  Whiting 
and  Miss  Chaffin  illustrated  the  power  of 
the  symbols  over  the  unseen  parts  of  the 
mouth,  by  making  their  voices  disasreeable 
or  sweet,  at  command.  Miss  Chaffin  pro- 
nounced the  word  papa,  varying  the  voice 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
Clark  and  Miss  Sweet  kindly  consented  to 
illustrate  the  power  of  the  symbols  in  a 
more  conclusive  manner  than  could  be  done 
by  the  pupils.  They  accordingly  left  the 
hall,  while  the  following  words  and  noises 
were  dictated  by  the  gentlemen  present. 
Arma  virumque  cano.  '  It  is  very  warm  to- 
day.' An  imitation  of  a  cock's  crowing. 
An  imitation  of  planing  wood.  The 
peculiar  click  made  in  urging  on  a  horse. 
The  word  '  whoa.'  These  sounds  having 
been  written  upon  the  blackboard  in  the 
symbols  of  visible  speech,  Mr.  Clark  and 
Miss  Sweet  were  recalled,  and  after  study- 
ing the  symbols  for  a  few  moments,  pro- 
duced all  the  sentences  and  noises  as  origi- 
nally given.  Such  a  test  as  this,  while 
exhibiting  satisfactorily  the  strange  power 
possessed  by  visible  speech,  of  communi- 
cating any  pronunciation  without  the  aid  of 
hearing,  also  conclusively  shows  that  Mr. 
Clark  and  Miss  Sweet  have  acquired  a  prac- 
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tical  knowledge  of  the  symbols.  The  inter- 
est they  have  shown  in  this  invention,  and 
the  persevering  efforts  they  have  made  to 
master  ail  the  details,  have  been  very  grati- 
fying to  me,  and  I  feel  perfect  confidence  in 
entrusting  the  system  to  their  care."* 

Instruction  in  Mr.  Bell's  method  has  been 
given  during  six  months,  and  the  following 
letter,  in  answer  to  one  asking  for  informa- 
tion, has  been  received  from  Miss  Sweet, 
giving  some  idea  of  the  progress  made  in 
her  classes.  An  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  good  results  was  also  given  during  a  re- 
cent visit  to  that  noble  charity,  which  has 
been  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  many 
distinguished  philanthropists  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  mute.  The  letter  is  dated  American 
Asylum,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  23,  1872: 

"  I  have  fourteen!  pupils  who  leave  their 
school- rooms  daily  and  come  to  me  at  differ- 
ent hours  to  be  taught  articulation.  These 
pupils  are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  Six 
are  semi-mutes,  who  talk  so  as  to  be  readily 
understood  by  any  one,  and  can  themselves 
understand  me  well,  by  reading  from  my 
lips.  The  others  are  congenital  mutes,  and 
those  who  lost  their  hearing  before  language 
was  learned.  You  ask  the  number  of  sounds 
acquired.  The  six  first  mentioned  could 
speak  when  they  entered  the  class.  In 
several  cases  nasality  and  harshness  of 
voice  have  been  removed,  and  many  imper- 
fections in  articulation  have  been  corrected. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  lip-reading.  As  to  the  eon- 
genital  mutes,  a  part  of  them  can  give  all 
the  English  sounds,  both  separately,  and  in 
many  different  combinations.  Those  who 
have  more  recently  begun  the  study,  and 
have  not  yet  reached  this  point,  will  soon 
do  so.  Two  of  the  original  class  were 
dropped  ;  not  that  it  was  an  impossibility  to 
teach  them,  but  they  lacked  application, 
and  it  was  thought  that  the  time  could  be 
better  spent  on  others.  We  have  another 
class  taught  by  another  teacher." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  dated 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Round 
Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  20,  1872:— 
"  All  our  pupils,  fifty-six  in  number,  are 
made  to  understand  and  read  the  symbols  of 
'visible  speech,'  but  only  two  classes  have 
used  it  from  the  time  of  entering  the  insti- 
tution, as  we  introduced  it  into  our  school 
only  in  September,  1871.  There  were 
five  pupils  in  last  year's  class.  One  of 
them,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years,  acquired 

*  Hartford  Courant,  June  28,  1872. 

t  From  Prof.  Stone's  Report,  dated  May,  1872,  it 
is  stated  that  "  Instruction  in  articulation  and 
lip-reading  lias  been  given,  as  in  previous  years, 
to  twenty-flve  pupils,  nearly  all  of  whom"  were 
senii-mutes.  Tliey  have  been  divided  into  classes 
of  from  three  to  six  and  eight,  and  have  been 
taught  about  thirty  minutes  a  day. 


twenty-seven  out  of  the  thirty-seven  Eng- 
lish elements  during  the  forty  weeks'  term; 
also  a  great  variety  of  combinations,  and 
learned  considerable  about  inflection.  Now 
she  lacks  but  four  elements — e,  a,  sh,  and 
initial  y.  A  boy  in  the  same  classTuring 
the  first  year  learned  all  the  elements  which 
she  now  has,  and  has  this  term  acquired  the 
four  he  lacked  the  first  year.  Another  boy 
in  the  class  lacked,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
twelve  elements,  but  now  lacks  only  four— 
k,  g,  o,  ou.  His  greatest  diffleulty  is  with 
combinations.  He  has  not  nearly  as  good 
control  over  his  tongue  as  the  first  two  men- 
tioned. 

"Of  the  eleven  pupils  in  this  year's  class,  a 
little  girl  of  six  years  has  acqu'ired  twenty- 
one  of  the  elements,  and  can  speak  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  words  composed  of 
these  ;  also  many  combinations  not  forming 
words.  She  gives  high,  low,  and  medium 
pitch,  and  inflects  the  voice  from  any  one 
pitch  to  each  of  the  others.  A  boy  in  the 
same  class,  ten  years  old,  has  acquired  nine- 
teen of  the  elements,  and  speaks  about  two 
hundred  words,  beside  many  combinations 
not  forming  words.  He  gives  only  high  and 
low  pitch.  His  voice  at  first  was  entirely 
nasal,  but  has  improved  very  much. 
•  "  The  cases  cited  are  those  of  totally  deaf 
children,  who  did  not  speak  when  they  en- 
tered school  and  had  received  no  previous 
instruction. 

"  Another  boy  in  this  year's  class,  whose 
father  had  attempted  to  give  him  some  in- 
struction, has  a  little  hearing,  spoke  some 
words  indistinctly,  and  had  six  of  the  ele- 
ments when  he  came  here.  He  has  gained 
twelve  elements,  and  is  less  advanced  in 
combinations  than  those  just  cited.  His 
hearing  has  not  yet  been  of  advantage  to 
'him.  Since  writing  the  above  the  new 
class  has  acquired  two  more  vowel  sounds. 

"  We  have  dropped  no  pupils  who  have 
begun  this  work.  I  can  give  you  no  defi- 
nite idea  of  semi-mutes. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  answered  your  ques- 
tions very  imperfectly,  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  put  such  things  on  paper.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  show  you  our  school 
if  ever  you  come  to  Massachusetts." 

Many,  even  of  my  medical  readers,  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  large  number  of  "  deaf- 
mutes  "  in  the  United  States.  By  a  reference 
to  the  author's  work,  p.  470,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  number  is  over  sixteen  thousand. 
The  reports  of  various  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
stitutions complain  that  the  United  States 
census  is  inaccurate,  and  state  that  many 
mutes  are  known  to  have  been  overlooked 
and  omitted  in  the  list.  In  1870  there  were 
one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  fifty-four 
deaf-mutes  in  New  England,  which  includes 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
In  our  own  State  there  are  some  seventeen 
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hundred  cases,  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing every  year  at  the  rate  of  about  80  ;  this 
is  often  from  a  want  of  the  knowledge  in 
physicians  to  prevent  it.    They  neglect  to 
treat  catarrhs  of  the  tympanum,  which,  as 
we  have  stated  in  our  work,  and  in  other 
places,  arise  in  the  course  of  the  exanthe- 
mata, more  especially  in  scarlatina,  and  ow- 
ing to  neglect  of  the  ears,  the  young  child 
becomes  profoundly  deaf,  and  consequently 
dumb,  from  not  hearing  the  voice,  there  be- 
ing serious  morbid  changes  at,  or  following 
the  attack ;  if  attention,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  was  given  to  washing  out  the  pus 
with  a  mild  astringent  or  detergent  in  cases 
of  acute  peforation,  much  good  would  fol- 
low.   In  the  other  class  of  cases,  in  which 
the  membrana  tympani  resists  the  pressure 
of  this  pus,  and  the  pent-up  matter  cannot 
make  its  escape,  the  life  of  the  child  can  be 
saved  by  puncturing  the  membrana  by  a 
delicate  cataract  needle,  or  knife,  at  its  most 
dependent  point.    For  the  diagnostic  marks 
upon  this  membrane,  and  details  of  the  ope- 
ration, we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
article  in  the  author's  work,  p.  179,  entitled 
paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
These  two  terminations  are  both  favorable 
if  the  operation  is  in  time  to  save  the  brain, 
for  at  other  times  the  restlessness  and  pain 
in  the  ears  are  followed  by  symptoms  of 
grave  cerebral  disturbance,  such  as  vomit- 
ing, convulsions,  coma  and  death.  Still 
there  is  another  form  or  termination  of  this 
disease;  it  is  incases  in  which  the  patient 
recovers  with  the  hearing  more  or  less  im- 
paired, and  the  tympanic  secretion  becomes 
more  or  less  inspissated  or  organized.  Bands 
of  lymph  form  bridges  by  which  the  bones 
of  the  ear  become  fixed  or  anchylosed,  more 
especially  the  base  of  thestapes  which  acts 
upon  the  oval  window,  and  prevents  action 
upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear.    In  this  stage, 
if  the  matters  are  soft  there  is  the  peculiar 
color  and  curvature  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani to  guide  us  so  as  to  operate  for -the  re- 
moval of  these  deposits.    This  is  done  by 
perforation,  afterwards  washing  them  out 
and  the  use  of  Politzer's  air  douche,  as  given 
at  pp.  238-46;  the  child  may  thus  retain 
enough  hearing  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 


mute.  Another  matter  physicians  should  en- 
deavor to  convey  sound  instruction  upon,  is 
the  great  disadvantage  of  marriages  of  con- 
sanguinity, for  sad  proofs  have  been  given 
that  the  offspring  of  such  are  often  deaf 
and  dumb ;  for  of  sixty-five  families  in  the 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
(from  which,  during  the  year  1871,  sixty- 
seven  pupils  were  received)  seventeen  con- 
tain each  more  than  one  deaf-mute  child  ; 
eleven  families  contain  each  two,  two  fami- 
lies each  three,  and  three  families  contain 
each  four  deaf-mutes.  In  most  of  these 
instances  the  parents  were  first  or  second 
cousins. 

I  would,  therefore,  most  earnestly  sug- 
gest that  physicians  all  over  our  extended 
country  would  use  their  influence  among 
their  patients  who  have  deaf-mute  children, 
that  they  should  have  the  opportunity  given 
them  of  acquiring  articulation,  even  if  it  be 
for  no  other  purpose  than  as  a  most  valuable 
physical  and  vocal  exercise,  tending,  as  Mr. 
Bell  has  expressed  it,  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  lungs.  At  p.  404  of  the 
author's  work  is  given  the  33  (now  36  in 
number)  Institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf-mutes  in  the  United  States,  and 
only  forty-three  hundred  and  twenty  (4320) 
are  under  tuition;  there  must  be  many 
others  of  suitable  age  that  should  be  re- 
eiving  the  great  blessing  of  an  education, 
for  of  the  whole  number  of  mute  children 
at  school-age  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated 
thereare  sixteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fife,  and  if  we  include  the  territories  it 
would  give  us  one  hundred  and  eight  more. 

We  must  endeavor  to  act  also  upon  Legis- 
latures and  benevolent  men,  to  found  many 
new  institutions  all  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  Every  large  city  should 
have  a  public  school  like  that  of  Boston, 
where  the  mute  child,  speechless  no  longer, 
can  go  to  its  parents,  after  receiving  instruc- 
tion, and  enjoy  home,  no  longer  an  alien 
among  his  own  people ;  fitted  not  only  to 
mix  and  hold  converse  with  the  deaf,  but 
also  with  the  world  at  large,  making,  we 
trust,  a  more  happy  being,  and  in  every 
way  better  suited  to  battle  with  life. 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Clarke. 
Since  writing  and  publishing  the  above 
articles  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Re- 
porter, we  have  received  another  letter 
on  this  interesting  subject,  and  as  Mr. 
Clarke  is  one  of  the  teachers  of  this  depart- 
ment in  the  "American  Asylum,"  his  opin- 
ion is  of  value  in  regard  to  the  practical 
working  of  the  system. 

"In  reply  to  yours  of  November  30th,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  answer  the  questions  you  propound. 
My  experience  is  too  limited  to  warrant  me 
in  making  any  definite  statement  in  regard 
to  '  Visible  Speech,'  except  that  I  have 
found  it  thus  far  adequate  in  the  attempt  to 
teach  articulation  to  bright  pupils. 

With  regard  to  obtaining  '  natural  tones ' 
from  semi-mutes  I  can  only  say  that  much 
depends  on  the  time  at  which  the  pupil  be- 
came deaf,  and  the  degree  of  hearing  that 
may  still  remain.  A  little  hearing  may  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  tone. 


I  do  not  think  any  of  my  pupils  can  speak 
in  what  can  justly  be  called  a  natural  tone. 
The  majority  of  both  semi  and  congenital 
mutes  can  vary  the  pitch  of  the  voice  so  as 
to  give  chest  and  head  tones,  and  some  can 
glide  from  one  to  the  other  very  well. 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  done  very,  well, 
but  none  have  surprised  me  by  doing  more 
than  the  labor  spent  on  them  entitled  me  to 
expect. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  considerable  suc- 
cess being  obtained  in  teaching  articulation 
without  the  use  of  'Visible  Speech.'" 
Hartford,  Dec.  26,  1872. 

Some  kind  friend  has  also  sent  two  pam- 
phlets, published  by  Mr.  Bell,  to  which  we 
would  refer  those  interested  in  the  system 
of  "Visible  Speech."* 

♦"Establishment  for  the  studj^  of  Vocal  Physi- 
ology, conducted  by  Alexander  G.  Bell,  35  West 
Newton  Street.  Mass."  "  On  the  Nature  and  Uses 
of  Visible  Speech,  by  A.  G.  Bell,  with  a  list  of  works 
appended."  Boston  ;  Rand,  Avery  &  Co.  1872. 
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From  H.  Khapp,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  Professor  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  etc.,  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture on  "Otology": 

"  i  trust  that  this,  the  first  American  work  on  this 
subject,  will  meet  with  general  favor,  not  only  on 
account  of  Its  author  being  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, but  also  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  glance  over  its  contents, 
it  is  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  being  an  ex- 
haustive compilation  of  everything  that  is  practi- 
callj^  worth  knowing  on  the  subject;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Author's  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment, which  is  everywhere  deliberately  expressed, 
seems  as  a  guide  in  matters  which  are  still  sub- 
judice." 

From  R.  J.  Levis,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia  Lecturer 
on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  in  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College.  Surgeon  to  Pennsylvania  and  Wills 
Hospitals: 

"The  work  is  elaborate  and  exhaustive  on  the 
subject,  and  is  valuable  for  reference." 

From  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania: 

"That  in  my  judgment  (your  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Ear)  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
hook  published  on  this  subject." 

"  This  book  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  the  high- 
est excellence,  rich  in  information,  and,  perhaps, 
fuller  in  det  ails  ttian  any  text-book  on  this  subject 
■with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  author  has 
treated  tlie  subject  of  the  ear  with  judgment  and 
■nhilitj:''— Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Medical  Herald. 

"It  might  almost  be  called  an  aural  encyclope- 
dia."—American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

"  Sound,  clear,  and  eminently  practical  in  all  its 
parts.''— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

"The  present  volume  embiacesa  wide  range  of 
inquiry,  and  much  valuable  knowledge,  theoretical 
and  practical.'' — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

"A  book  of  great  value  to  all,  both  specialist  and 
general  practitioner.'' — Detroit  Review  of  Medicine. 

"Dr.  Turnbull's  book  will  be  of  great  service  to 
all  who  propose  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  in 
this  department  of  our  profession.  Every  physi- 
cian should  have  it.''— Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Map,  1872. 

"  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  a  valuable  one,  and 
such  as  we  can  recommend." — St.  Louis  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  May,  1872. 

"  In  connection  with  the  tables  of  classification, 
a  schedule  of  the  method  of  investigation  in  various 
diseases  of  the  ear  is  given,  which  is  of  decided 
practical  value  to  the  student.  *  *  There  is,  in 
addition,  a  bibliographical  table,  including  440 
works  relating  to  Otology,  and  a  full  index."— rrans- 
aciions  of  the  American  Otological  Society,  July,  1872. 


"  Take  it  altogether,  we  think  our  readers  cannot 
do  better  than  to  place  a  copy  of  'Turnbull's 
Manual  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear '  in  their  library, 
for  reference."— Omcmnaii  Lancet  and  Observer, 
May,  1872. 

"  The  work  deserves  well  of  the  profession,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  sooner  or  later,  find  a  place  in  every 
reading  man's  library."— 27te  Canada  Lancet,  May, 
1872.  '  ^. 

"  It  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  one  not  a 
physician  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  medical 
value  of  this  work;  leaving  that  task  to  the  medi- 
cal journals  and  reviews,  we  will  only  say  of  the 
book  in  this  respect,  that  the  subject  is  treated 
fully,  clearly,  and  candidly,  with  abundant  illus- 
tration, and  that  no  extravagant  claims  are  made, 
while  the  author's  long  experience  in  diseases  of 
the  ear  in  his  private  practice  and  the  aural  de- 
partment of  Howard  ffTospital,  where  he  has  treat- 
ed several  thousand  cases,  gives  a  certain  authority 
to  his  statements  and  opinions. 

"  The  work  does  not  limit  itself  to  directions 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  ear,  but  gives 
a  complete  anatomical  description  of  that  organ 
and  its  functions,  Illustrated  by  fine  colored  litho- 
graphs and  wood-outs,  and  explains  the  physiology 
of  hearing,  the  nature,  phenomena,  and  laws  «f 
sound,  etc.  One  chapter  is  devoted  to  deaf- 
mutism,  and  besides  describing  the  condition  of 
the  ear  m  deaf-mutes,  and  discussing  the  advisa- 
bility of  medical  treatment,  sketches  the  history 
of  deaf-mute  instruction,  and  offers  some  informa- 
tion and  advice  as  to  the  various  met  hods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb ;  this  last  being  of  interest 
to  instrui  tors.  as  showing  how  the  different 
methods  of  teaching  strike  an  intelligent  ob- 
server, who  has  had  no  personal  experience  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Turnbull  favors  'the  c<mibined  method  ' 
which  reco:.<nizes  the  importance  and  value  both 
of  the  sign-langua-eand  articulation.  Aside  from 
the  value  ot  articulation  to  the  deaf-mute  as  a 
means  of  communication,  he  is  confident  that 
piactice  in  it  must  improve  and  develop  the  lungs 
and  che  t. 

"Appended  to  the  book  is  a  very  full  list  of  the 
most  important  treatises  on  the  ear  anti  its  dis- 
eases which  have  been  published  from  the  year 
1688  to  the  present  time.  The  work,  as  a  whole, 
aside  from  its  excellence  as  a.  medical  guide,  must 
possess  value  for  all  interested  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
libraries  of  our  institutions.''— American  Annals  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  edited  hy  Professor  Edward  a. 
FAT.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1.  p.  58.  January,  1873. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  the  very  best  work  on 
aural  complaints  for  the  use  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner with  which  we  are  acquainted. "—P/ji^adeJ- 
phia  Medical  and  Surgical  Sepoi-ter. 


